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College  buys  new  software 

By  Jason  Seads 

Conestoga  College  has  purchased  Microsoft  Office  software,  which 
includes  Word  for  Windows,  Excel  and  Power  Point,  from  a local 
Microsoft  dealer.  The  programs  are  currently  being  installed  on  the 
school’s  network. 

Kevin  MacIntyre,  network  administrator  for  Conestoga’s  computer 
resources,  said  teachers  were  looking  for  this  program.  “It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  more  popular  programs  in  the  industry.” 

Partly  because  of  the  size  of  the  new  Microsoft  Office,  the  computer 
labs  are  also  getting  new  floppy  disk  drives. 

The  3 1/4-inch  floppies  can  hold  1.44  megabytes  of  information  while 
the  new  disks,  which  are  about  the  same  physical  size,  can  hold  135 
MB.  Using  the  1.44  MB  disks  to  store  class  projects  would  be  cumber- 
some. The  new  drives  are  manufactured  by  SyQuest,  and  the  disks  will 
be  available  in  the  bookstore. 

MacIntyre  said  Microsoft  Office  shouldn’t  slow  the  network  down 
because  a new  cable  has  been  installed  between  the  labs  and  the  server. 

“Basically,  we’ve  installed  a fatter  pipe  between  the  rooms  and  the 
server,”  said  MacIntyre.  “The  old  link  was  too  slow  for  the  network.” 
The  new  cable  can  transfer  100  MB  at  one  time  while  the  the  old  one 
could  transfer  only  10  MB  at  a time.  The  lines  between  the  individual 
terminals  and  the  checkpoint  in  each  room  are  still  10  MB. 

The  new  programs,  complete  with  the  new  disk  drives,  will  be  ready 
in  time  for  September  classes.  Microsoft  Office  will  be  on  the  curricu- 
lum of  many  business  programs.  Night  classes  will  also  be  available  for 
anybody  who  wants  these  skills. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  CANADA!  — Brian,  3,  a tiger,  Michael,  4,  a Ninja  Turtle,  and  Robert,  6,  a proud 
Canadian,  had  their  faces  painted  at  the  Columbia  Lake  Canada  Day  festivities.  For  more  stories 
and  photos  about  Canada  Day  events  in  the  region,  see  pages  8 to  11.  (Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 


DSA  rejects  United  Way  request  for  donation 

Members  say  funds  can  be  better  used  at  College;  UNICEF  plea  for  $250  may  be  considered  later 

_ _ . . do  things  with  that  money  here,”  she  said. 

„ ~ Tn  Amnnst  1994.  lames  P.  Grant,  executive  disease.  . ..  „ ® 


By  Patrick  Moore 

At  a June  26  meeting,  the  DSA  rejected  a 
nited  Way  request  for  a donation. 

Fran  Pappert-Shannon,  a spokesperson  for 
1NICEF,  sent  a letter  requesting  a donation 
) Conestoga  public  affairs  manager  John 
awicki.  Sawicki  forwarded  the  letter  to  the 
)SA. 

The  letter  invites  the  College  to  celebrate 
JNICEF’s  “50  Schools  for  50  Years”  cam- 
iaign.  With  donation  money,  UNICEF  will 
,pen  50  schools  for  students  in  several 
ountries. 


In  August  1994,  James  P.  Grant,  executive 
director  of  UNICEF,  launched  the  school- 
in-a-box  program. 

Originally  designed  to  help  Rwanda’s  rav- 
aged educational  system,  the  program  has 
expanded  to  other  countries,  with  over 
9,000  schools  having  been  established  in 
Rwanda,  Goma  and  Zaire. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign  is  to  open  50 
schools-in-a-box.  The  school-in-a-box  is  a 
mobile  classroom,  in  the  shape  of  a box, 
with  the  capacity  to  teach  about  80  children. 

The  school  will  teach  children  who  have 
been  uprooted  from  their  homes  by  war  or 


disease. 

Each  school-in-a-box  contains  basic  liter- 
acy and  numeracy  materials  for  grades  1 to 
4,  including  a blackboard,  chalk,  pencils, 
desks,  books  and  educational  games. 

A $250  donation  was  requested  and  would 
have  been  tax  deductible.  Donators  will  be 
announced  at  a special  UNICEF  press  con- 
ference, Oct.  22. 

DSA  president  April-Dawn  Blackwell 
said  she  didn’t  see  the  need  to  donate  to 
UNICEF  at  the  present  time. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  be  putting  up  our 
money  to  help  other  schools  when  we  can 


do  things  with  that  money  here,”  she  said. 
‘Our  first  priority  should  be  to  our  own  stu- 
dents.” 

Gavin  FitzPatrick,  DSA  entertainment 
manager,  agreed.  “I  think  we  should  pass 
and  pick  it  up  again  later,”  he  said.  He  noted 
the  lack  of  students  at  the  college  as  a deter- 
rent to  any  fundraising  activities  at  this 

time‘  ■ , 
Blackwell  told  the  DSA  financial  officer, 

Irene  da  Rosa,  to  call  UNICEF  and  tell  them 

the  DSA  would  not  be  donating  this  year, 

but  that  the  decision  may  be  reconsidered  in 

the  future. 


been  uprooted  from  their  homes  by  war  or  money  io  nc.p  wm 

Top  trades  and  apprenticeship 

pWtriral  engineering  technician;  and-die  maker  appren  it  p,  tr,  rhrk  M.  Moore,  welding 


By  Diana  Loveless 

Top  students  of  the  school  of  trades  and 
pprenticeship  were  honored  June  26  at  an 
wards  ceremony  at  the  Guelph  campus. 

In  his  opening  address,  Hans  Zawada, 
hair  of  the  school  of  trades  and  apprentice- 
hip,  congratulated  the  recipients  and 
tressed  the  importance  of  educational 
raining. 

“It  takes  highly  knowledgeable  and 
rained  individuals  to  make  today  s tech- 
tologies  work,”  he  said. 

As  global  competition  continues  to 
increase,  he  said,  Canada  will  need  more 
and  more  skilled  workers.  “I  believe 
Canadian  products  are  second  to  none." 

The  recipients  were  as  follows:  Wayne 
Watts,  appliance  and  heat-pump  servicing, 
Glen  Downey  and  Robert  Fuchka,  motor 
vehicle  apprenticeship;  Ralph  Nafziger, 
MVM-MAP123  (automotive);  Juraj 
Repasky,  Jan  Nemecek  and  Frank 
Willyung,  building-maintenance  mechanic 
apprenticeship;  Chris  Charman,  carpenter 
general;  Lynn  Zehr  and  Vincent  Vandemeer, 
carpenter  general  apprenticeship;  Mike 
Parker,  Roswell  Beckett,  Randy  Caldwell 
and  David  Kennedy,  electrical  construction 
and  maintenance  apprenticeship;  Hans 
Stadelmayer,  electrical  maintenance;  Cohn 
Morris,  electrical  techniques;  Lawrence 


Joyce,  electrical  engineering  technician; 
Chris  Harvey,  industrial  woodworker 
apprenticeship;  Scott  Krastel,  mechanical 
maintenance  pre-apprenticeship  millwright, 
Andrew  MacAlpine,  industrial  maintenance 
mechanic;  Murray  Dailey,  electro-mechani- 
cal maintenance;  Douglas  Forbes  and 
Murray  Anderson,  industrial  mechanic 
(millwright)  apprenticeship;  Michael  Fritz, 
Srecko  Buconjic  and  Randy  Dorscht,  gen- 
eral machinist  apprenticeship;-  Doro  Sunan, 
Lie  Zhang  and  Stephen  McGinnis,  tool- 


and-die  maker  apprenticeship;  Tim  Warns, 
N/C  machine-tool  setter  and  operator; 
William  Holden,  machine-tool  setter  and 
operator;  Mike  Mahoney  and  Mike 
Nafziger,  plumber  apprenticeship;  Steve 
Smigelsky,  Martin  Clayton  and  Ron 
Stewart,  welding  fitter;  Robert  Schaub, 
welder  operator;  Geoffrey  Hopkins,  weld- 
ing fitting  apprenticeship  (modular)  and 
Andrew  Kuch,  welding  engineering  techni- 
cian. , . 

The  Robert  Allen  Award,  named  alter  a 


'CONGRATULATIONS!1-  Kevin  Mullan,  (right),  vice-president  of  finance  and 
mony,  helcf af  the  Guelph  campus  June  26.  (Pho,o  by  Diana  ..ove.ess) 


student  who  died  while  at  school,  was  pre- 
sented to  Chris  M.  Moore,  welding  fitter 
and  the  Gordon  Ruff  Award,  named  after  a 
student  who  died  in  a motorcycle  accident 
on  his  way  to  school,  went  to  Darren  Culp, 
motor  vehicle  mechanic.  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  scholarships  were  awarded  to  Kerry 
Psutka,  general  machinist;  Robert  Lennox, 
industrial  mechanic  (millwright)  and  Ron 
Stewart,  welding  fitter. 

The  Ontario  Electric  League  Award  was 
given  to  Randy  Caldwell  and  Roswell 
Beckett.  The  Kay  and  Wes  Sommers  50th 
Anniversary  scholarships  went  to  Lawrence 
Joyce  and  Brad  Hammer. 

The  Ontario  Association  for  Certified 
Engineering  Technicians  and  Technologists 
honored  Lawrence  Joyce,  electrical  engi- 
neering technician  and  Andrew  Kuch, 
welding  engineering  technician. 

For  excellence  in  industrial  woodworker 
apprenticeship,  the  Ryobi  Canada  Award 
went  to  Michael  MacLean;  the  William 
Knell  and  Co.  Award  went  to  Martin  Otten 
and  the  Conestoga  Woodworking  Faculty 
Award  went  to  Chris  Harvey. 

For  their  achievements  in  the  annual  Skills 
Canada  competition,  the  following  students 
were  recognized:  James  Matthews,  electri- 
cal skills  and  residential  wiring;  Chris 
Charman,  carpentry  and  Andrew  Kuch, 
welding  engineering  technician. 
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Group  says  Liberals  not 
doing  enough  to  improve 
student  job  situation 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Recent  student  employment  sta- 
tistics illustrate  how  little  the  fed- 
eral government  has  done  to  cre- 
ate jobs  for  university  and  college 
students,  says  a press  release 
from  a students’  group. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  representing  400,000 
students  from  more  than  60  col- 
leges and  universities,  has  criti- 
cized the  Liberal  government  for 
its  inaction. 

According  to  a Statistics 
Canada  labor  force  survey,  the 
student  unemployment  rate  is 
16.3  per  cent  for  the  month  of 
May.  The  overall  unemployment 
rate  was  9.4  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  students  looking  for 
work  was  161,000. 

“This  goes  to  show  that  the 
Liberals  had  no  idea  how  bad  the 
job  market  was  going  to  be  for 
students  this  summer,”  the  press 
release  quotes  Brad  Lavigne,  the 


National  Chairperson  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

Lavigne  also  said  the  Liberal 
program  of  adding  $30  million  to 
a summer  career  placement  pro- 
gram was  merely  restoring  old 
levels  of  funding. 

Lavigne  said  if  student  unem- 
ployment does  not  improve  over 
the  summer,  many  students  will 
find  it  financially  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  return  to  school  in 
September. 

In  an  interview,  Lavigne  said 
the  issue  here  is  the  government’s 
broken  promise.  In  1993,  the 
Liberals  ran  on  the  promise  of 
creating  jobs,  and  that  promise  is 
written  in  the  Red  Book.  “Where 
are  the  Red  Book  promises  of 
jobs,  jobs,  jobs,”  Lavigne  asked. 

Lavigne  said  citizens  must  keep 
politicians  accountable,  and  the 
CFS  will  keep  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment accountable  on  issues 
relating  to  students. 

With  an  election  only  a year  or 


a year-and-a-half  away,  Lavigne 
said,  the  Liberals  have  a poor 
track  record  on  student  issues.  “I 
have  no  optimism  the  situation 
will  change.” 

The  CFS  is  a non-partisan  orga- 
nization that,  according  to 
Lavigne,  “will  applaud  when 
there  is  good  policy  and  call  gov- 
ernments on  policies  that  will 
hurt  students.” 

Lavigne  said,  “May  is  an  indi- 
cating month,  June  is  a telltale 
month.  Those  numbers  will  be 
much  higher.” 

According  to  Statistics  Canada, 
this  year’s  May  student  unem- 
ployment rate  of  16.3  per  cent  is 
down  from  19.7  per  cent  in  1993 
and  17.2  per  cent  in  1994.  The 
1995  rate  was  16.5  per  cent. 

Student  unemployment  is  high- 
est in  Newfoundland,  with  30  per 
cent,  and  lowest  in  Sask- 
atchewan, with  1 1 .6  per  cent.  The 
student  unemployment  rate  in 
Ontario  is  15.5  per  cent. 


CULINARY  CO-OPERATION  — Volunteers  help  with  the  cook- 
ing June  29,  at  the  Multicultural  Festival  held  at  Kitchener’s 

Victoria  Park.  (Photo  By  Patrick  Moore) 


SLIP  SLIDIN’  AWAY  — Michael  Ezzo  watches  as  his  daughter 
Heather  rides  the  slides  at  Victoria  Park  on  Canada  Day. 

(Photo  by  Peter  Marval) 
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Golf  tournament  raises 
funds  for  Doon  literacy  lab 


By  Jason  Romanko 

The  first  annual  Conestoga  Golf 
Classic  collected  $20,000  for  the 
Owen  Lackenbauer  Literacy  Lab, 
which  will  be  located  in  the  Doon 
campus  learning  resource  centre. 

The  Conestoga  College  Golf 
Classic  was  held  at  the  Greystone 
Golf  and  Country  Club  in  Milton, 
Ont.,  on  June  25. 

“One  hundred  community  lead- 
ers took  part  in  the  tournament.  It 
was  a great  success,”  said  Wayne 
Hussey,  executive  director  of 
development  and  community  rela- 
tions for  the  college. 

“I  think  this  was  the  first  major 
fundraising  event  undertaken  by 
the  college  and  it  raised  $20,000 
for  a needed  cause,”  Hussey  said. 


Hussey  said  the  weather  couldn’t 
have  been  better  for  the  tourna- 
ment and  that  he  received  nothing 
but  positive  feedback  from  the 
participants. 

Owen  Lackenbauer  was  honored 
by  the  tournament  for  his  continu- 
ing commitment  to  the  communi- 
ty, Hussey  said. 

Lackenbauer  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Kitchener.  He  found  a 
passion  for  public  relations  and 
reporting  during  a 12-year  mili- 
tary career. 

Lackenbauer  eventually  made  it 
back  to  Kitchener  in  1967,  where 
he  has  been  involved  in  the  com- 
munity ever  since. 

Highlights  of  Lackenbauer’s 
community  involvement  include 
being  one  of  three  founding 


fathers  of  Oktoberfest,  and  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  in  1979.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  Kitchener 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1992, 
where  he  was  part  of  a six-mem- 
ber task  force  that  recommended 
the  merger  of  Kitchener’s  and 
Waterloo’s  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

In  1993,  Lackenbauer  received 
the  Paul  Harris  Fellowship  as  an 
active  Rotarian. 

“Literacy  is  near  and  dear  to  my 
heart.  I was  glad  to  be  a part  of  it,” 
Lackenbauer  said. 

The  literacy  lab  will  be  equipped 
with  computer  hardware  and  soft- 
ware that  will  aid  individuals  who 
require  assistance. 

The  literacy  lab  is  set  to  open  for 
the  1996  fall  term. 


Enrolment  increase  in  machine 
shop  programs  reflects  industry 


By  Jason  Seads 

Conestoga’s  machine  shop  is 
busier  than  it  has  been  in  years, 
said  Ian  Michael,  a machining 
technician  teacher. 

“Local  industry  needs  the  peo- 
ple,” he  said.  “The  demand  is 
there.” 

Currently,  a student  can  get 
machine  shop  training  through  a 
number  of  avenues.  There  are 
apprenticeship  courses  for  people 
working  in  machine  shops  who 
need  to  learn  more.  Apprentice- 
ship students  come,  in  once  a 
week,  in  most  cases  losing  a 
day’s  pay,  said  Michael.  There 
are  certificate  programs,  which 


are  less  than  a year  long,  and 
there  are  two-year  diploma  pro- 
grams. This  week  another  certifi- 
cate program  is  starting. 

“All  the  programs  have  picked 
up,”  said  Hans  Zawada,  chairman 
of  trades  and  technology.  “We 
used  to  have  to  go  out  into  the 
community  to  drum  up  business; 
we  used  to  have  to  advertise.” 
This  year,  many  applicants  to  the 
apprenticeship  program  will  be 
turned  down  because  of  lack  of 
machine  time. 

“It  has  to  do,  ^vith  the  autopjcj- 
bile  industry,”  saicj  Zawada. 
Many  local  manufacturers  make 
auto  parts,  so  when  cars  sell, 
machinists  get  work.  “Right  now. 


manufacturing  in  this  area  is  at  a 
peak,  and  our  machine  shop  pro- 
grams are  at  a peak  as  well.” 

From  about  1988  to  1992, 
enrolment  in  machine  shop  was 
low,  said  Zawada,  but  for  the  last 
three  years  more  students  have 
been  coming. 

Michael  said  the  machine  shop 
will  be  running  at  maximum 
capacity  in  September,  from  8 
am.  to  5 p.m. 

“The  students  are  younger,” 
said  Michael,  “which  is  encour- 

afing-r  r ' , : , I , 

He  said  p lot,  of  people  loOjkt 
macnining  as  a dirty  job,  but  it 
pays  well  and  there  is  a demand 
out  there. 


oay  pnae  gathering  celebrates 


diversity  of  community  members 

By  Allison  Dempsev 


When  Alan  Fraser  decided  to 
organize  a group  to  get  together  to 
celebrate  gay  pride  in  Waterloo 
Region,  he  wanted  to  include  all 
members  of  society  from 
Kitchener- Waterloo,  Cambridge 
and  Guelph,  and  he  wanted  to  cre- 
ate a more  balanced  perspective  of 
homosexuals  for  both  the  media 
and  the  community. 

The  celebration,  which  was  held 
in  the  rotunda  of  Kitchener  City 
Hall  on  June  27,  was  intended  to 
unite  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and 
transgendered  people  and  to  paint 
a more  realistic  image  of  the  gay 
population. 

We  want  to  bolster  a sense  of 
community,”  said  Fraser,  who 
graduated  from  the  radio-broad- 
casting program  at  Conestoga 
College  in  1989.  “We’re  often 
overshadowed  by  Toronto,  but  we 
have  enough  people  here  to  cele- 
brate.” 

Fraser  said  although  he  would 
like  heterosexuals  to  attend  the 
meeting,  he  didn’t  expect  it.  “We 
want  to  celebrate  the  diversity,  but 
not  be  exclusionary  of  any  ethnic, 
sexual  or  racial  group.” 


One  of  the  overriding  themes  of 
the  meeting  was  that  of  the  nega- 
tive influence  of  the  media  in  the. 
gay  community. 

The  Toronto  parade  becomes  a 
gay  Mardi  Gras,”  said  Fraser.  “It’s 
fun  and  flamboyant  but  it  gives  a 
negative  image  to  heterosexuals. 
We  want  people  to  realize  it’s  not 
so  odd  to  be  gay.” 

Fraser,  who  works  as  a director 
and  technical  operator  at  CKCO- 
TV,  said  it  is  difficult  for  a com- 
munity celebration  with  a homo- 
sexual theme  to  get  promotion  in 
any  newsletters  or  bulletins,  for 
*ear  ot  excluding  or  offending  reg- 
ular readers. 

Fraser  sent  notices  of  the  gather- 
ing to  all  the  local  newspapers  and 
radio  stations,  but  “mainstream 
media  hasn  t bent  over  backwards 
to  do  a feature  on  us,”  he  said. 
Speakers  at  the  celebration 
included  Gary  Gibson,  chief  of 
staff  at  Cambridge  Memorial 
Hospital,  an  openly  homosexual 
doctor  who  treats  numerous 
homosexual  patients.  Gibson 
spoke  of  his  difficulties  in  “com- 
ing out”  and  finding  gay  doctors, 
role  models,  literature  and  support 
groups.  After  years  of  solitude,  he 


decided,  “This  is  my  community. 
I'm  going  to  get  out.” 

Gibson  said  times  have  changed 
for  the  better  for  gays  with  the 
introduction  of  same-sex  benefits 
and  the  addition  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion to  the  Canadian  Bill  of 
Rights.  "There  are  lots  of  good 
things  happening.  The  world  is 
very  different  now,”  he  said. 

Gibson’s  partner  of  13  years, 
Douglas  Saunders,  also  spoke  to 
the  crowd  of  approximately  220. 
He  noted  how  the  media  has  por- 
trayed gays  as  freakish  and  not 
deserving  of  the  rights  they  ask 
for. 

"Along  with  the  outrageous  and 
fun,  sve  are  ordinary,  everyday 
people.  We  are  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  all  different  colors.  We  live 
on  your  street,  pay  our  taxes,  even 
sometimes  deliver  a sermon  on 
your  day  of  worship,”  said 
Saunders. 

“The  only  difference  is  we’re 
attracted  to  and  love  people  of  the 
same  sex.” 

In  closing,  Saunders  said, 
“Instead  of  ‘We’re  here  and  we’re 
queer,’  we  say  ‘We’re  here,  we’re 
proud  of  our  community  and 
proud  to  be  part  of  it.’” 


h?np^thSt?F  A^GFLS  — Guelph’s  Rainbow  Chorus  sine 
beneath  the  colorful  rainbow  banners  which  decoratec 
Kitchener’s  City  Hall  for  a gay  pride  celebration  on  June  27 


ROAMIN’  FOAM  — A man  takes  a rest  after  taking  his  foam  ani- 
mals for  a long  walk.  He  had  attended  the  Multicultural  Festival 
at  Victoria  Park  On  June  29.  (Photo  by  Patrick  Moore) 


Doon  Heritage  Crossroads 
new  event  features  horses 


By  Scott  Nixon 

With  their  Draft  Horse  Field 
Days,  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads 
is  hoping  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  horses  in  the  early 
20th  century. 

Held  on  July  13  and  14,  from  10 
a.m.  to  4:30  p,m..  Draft  Horse 
Field  Days  will  feature  demon- 
strations from  teams  of  horses. 

These  demonstrations  will  show 
what  horses  did  to  help  people, 
according  to  Wendy  Connell, 
supervisor  of  programs  at  Doon 
Heritage  Crossroads.  The  events 
are  intended  to  educate  and  enter- 
tain the  audience. 

The  reason  to  hold  the  event  was 
simple,  said  Connell. 

In  the  past,  events  at  Doon 
Heritage  have  focused  on  machin- 
ery like  cars  and  tractors.  Connell 
said  it  was  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
horses. 

Connell  said  the  event  has  the 
potential  to  become  an  annual 
event  because  it  is  something  that 
appeals  to  a lot  of  people.  Not 
only  will  farmers  appreciate  the 
event,  but  the  general  public 


should  enjoy  it.  “People  tend  to 
love  horses,”  Connell  said. 

The  Humane  Society  will  be  at 
the  event,  as  will  a veterinarian,  to 
show  the  audience  the  proper  care 
of  horses. 

Connell  also  said  there  will  be  a 
pig  roast  and  street  dance  on  July 
20  at  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads. 
There  will  be  a fundraiser  from  5- 
1 1 p.m  for  the  Friends  of  Doon 
and  activities  and  games  will  be 
held  for  children. 

A group  called  Dawg  Ruff  Ceili 
will  show  the  audience  how  to 
dance. 

Costs  for  the  pig  roast  and  street 
dance  are  $15  for  adults  and  $2.50 
for  children. 

On  Aug.  3,  the  Ontario  Artistic 
Blacksmith  Association  will  be 
holding  demonstrations  at  the 
Crossroads. 

The  group  will  perform  various 
ironwork  demonstrations  showing 
historical  work  and  modem  work. 

“One  of  the  oldest  living-history 
sites  in  the  province,”  Doon 
Heritage  will  be  celebrating  its 
40th  anniversary  next  year, 
Connell  said. 
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Family  members  ride  to  raise 
awareness  for  Alzheimers  disease 


By  Patrick  Moore 

The  Neil  family  is  riding  across 
Canada  for  hope. 

About  three  years  ago,  Barbara 
Neil  was  diagnosed  with 
Alzheimers  disease  at  the  age  of 
50. 

Instead  of  wallowing  in  their 
grief,  Mrs.  Neil’s  three  sons, 
Keith,  Ross  and  Greg,  decided  to 
cycle  across  Canada  to  raise 
awareness  for  the  disease. 

The  trip  is  approximately  7,500 
kilometres,  from  Victoria,  B.C, 
to  Cape  Spear,  Nfld.,  and  will 
take  about  four  months. 

Ross  and  Greg  are  cycling, 
while  Keith  and  Mrs.  Neil  are 
part  of  the  ground  crew. 

The  brothers  started  in  May  and 
hope  to  finish  on  Aug.  15. 

They  are  both  packing  about 


35-40  kilograms  each,  but  are 
managing  an  average  speed  on 
the  flats  of  about  25-35  km-h. 

The  brothers  hope  their  trip  will 
raise  awareness  and  donations 
for  Alzheimers  sufferers. 

They  say  the  only  way  for 
Alzheimers  to  have  any  hope  for 
a cure  is  for  more  research  to  be 
done. 

Several  businesses  have  already 
contributed  to  the  brothers’  ride. 
All  donations  collected  during 
the  trip  will  be  given  to  the 
Alzheimers  Society  of  Canada. 

According  to  the  Society,  there 
are  over  250,000  Canadians  suf- 
fering from  Alzheimers  disease. 

The  Society  predicts 
Alzheimers  will  affect  750,000 
people  in  Canada  by  the  year 
2030. 

Although  the  disease  mostly 


affects  older  Canadians,  it  can 
affect  people  in  early  adulthood. 

“An  undertaking  such  as  this 
trip  requires  a large  time  and 
financial  commitment  if  it  is  to 
be  successful,”  said  Keith. 

Keith  decided  to  keep  a diary 
during  the  brothers’  trip  and  it  is 
now  almost  completed. 

Hie  diary  contains  accounts  of 
arduous  journeys,  lousy  Kraft 
Dinner  cook-outs  and  inclement 
weather.  Through  it  all,  however, 
there  is  a constant  note  of  opti- 
mism. 

The  diary  notes  that  after  one 
night  the  brothers  spent  in  a 
cabin,  they  found  a bear  paw 
print  on  the  side  of  their  knap- 
sacks which  they  had  hung  out- 
side. 

Both  brothers  say  they  plan  to 
relax  after  the  trip  is  finished. 


All-pro  football  camp  trains  at  Conestoga 


By  Doug  Coxson 

When  the  head  coach  of  the 
Wilfrid  Laurier  Golden  Hawks, 
Rick  Zmich,  told  his  associate 
Ron  Dias  he  wanted  to  start  a foot- 
ball camp  to  help  high  school 
level  athletes  achieve  greatness  in 
the  game  of  football,  Dias  earnest- 
ly began  working  on  putting  the 
camp  together. 

The  result  is  a football  camp  that 
utilizes  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  best  college  coach- 
es from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  who  with  about  100  high 
school  athletes  are  braving  the 
heat  in  Conestoga’s  recreation 
fields  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July. 

Dias  was  able  to  recruit  friends 
from  12  universities  in  Michigan, 
New  York,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  to 
help  encourage  some  of  the  most 


talented  high  school  prospects 
from  around  Ontario  to  push  for 
success  in  football  and  perhaps 
achieve  their  goals  of  playing  for  a 
Division  1 of  Division  2 team  at  a 
US  college. 

“The  philosophy  of  the  camp,” 
says  Dias,  “is  to  put  the  kids  in  sit- 
uations where  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfu.  No  one  learns  from  just 
playing  a scrimmage,  so  they  (the 
students)  are  getting  extremely 
sound  fundamentals,  progression 
of  techniques  and  they’re  getting  it 
pounded  repeatedly  over  a few 
days.” 

Some  of  this  area’s  top  talent  at 
the  camp  include  Fabian  Burke, 
currently  playing  for  Cameron 
Heights  Golden  Gaels  and  consid- 
ered a legitimate  Division  1 
prospect,  and  Greg  Moser,  one  of 
the  top  high  school  football  play- 
ers in  the  country. 


The  players  endure  three  days  of 
intensive  drills  to  strengthen  their 
individual  talents  and  play  30- 
minute  touch-only  games  of 
seven-on-seven  in  the  evenings. 

Ed  Argahst,  football  coach  from 
Colgate  University  in  Hamilton, 
N.Y.,  told  players  they  must  be 
able  to  achieve  success  in  the 
classroom  as  well  as  on  the  field. 

“Football  is  a way  and  a means 
to  further  your  education  and  bet- 
ter your  life,  but  you’re  going  to 
have  to  work  hard  when  you  get  to 
the  level  you  want  to  be  at,”  said 
Argahst. 

The  players  at  the  camp  will 
have  anywhere  from  one  to  three 
years  of  high  school  left  before 
they  move  on  to  play  at  the  uni- 
versity level. 

The  camp  runs  in  two  sessions, 
the  first  was  June  30  to  July  3,  and 
the  second  runs  from  July  7 to  10. 
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Don’t  call  inquest 
on  rumors  alone 

Only  three  weeks  have  passed  since  four 
children  died  in  a fire  at  their  home  at  258 
The  Country  Way  and  already  the  regional 
coroner  has  called  an  inquest.  This  will 
mean  that  the  mother  who  survived  the  fire, 
Leanne  Dombroskie,  will  have  to  recall  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  disaster,  and  likely 
be  grilled  on  her  competency  as  a mother, 
another  tragedy  for  her  to  endure. 

The  regional  coroner,  Dr.  Karen  Acheson, 
agreed  that  inquests  are  normally  only 
called  when  answers  to  the  basic  questions 
of  who  was  killed,  and  how  and  when  the 
deaths  took  place,  are  unknown. 

However,  in  this  case,  these  basic  ques- 
tions are  answered.  Yet  an  inquest  is  still 
being  issued.  The  reason  stated  by  Dr. 
Acheson  in  the  Record  was  because  she 
was  “persuaded”  to  probe  the  fire  because 
“it’s  important  for  the  community  to  know 
what  the  circumstances  were”  that  led  to 
the  children’s  deaths. 

More  precisely,  after  the  fire  had  been 
extinguished,  rumors  in  the  south 
Kitchener  neighborhood  spread  faster  than 
the  actual  fire  itself.  Neighbors  had  report- 
ed to  the  Record  that  they  had  made  sever- 
al complaints  in  the  past  to  the  police  and 
Children’s  Aid  Services  about  the  children 
being  unsupervised. 

Although  the  community  does  have  a 
right  to  know  what  happened,  an  inquest 
should  not  been  called  on  speculation 
alone  of  the  possibility  of  negligence. 
Moreover,  the  mother  should  not  have  to 
deal  with  this  added  strife  of  being  grilled 
at  an  inquest  just  weeks  after  her  four  chil- 
dren perished  in  the  fire.  The  purpose,  it 
seems,  is  to  subside  the  community’s  need 
for  knowledge  of  the  details. 

Whenever  a major  tragedy  takes  place 
rumors  are  bound  to  surface  about  the 
event.  This  cannot  be  helped,  but  as  time 
passes  the  need  to  know  all  the  details 
becomes  less  important,  and  the  rumors 
eventually  die. 

The  coroner  should  understand  this  most 
of  all,  and  have  only  called  the  inquest  if 
there  was  something  new  to  be  learned,  and 
if  an  inquest  could  prevent  similar 
tragedies  in  the  future. 

Neighbors  suggested  that  if  their  concerns 
were  addressed  sooner,  this  tragedy  might 
have  been  avoided.  However,  it  could  have 
been  anyone’s  four-year-old  who  got  hold 
of  a lighter  and  wondered  what  it  would  do. 
We  must  accept  this  as  a tragic  misfor- 
tune, and  not  put  Dombroskie’s  reputation 
as  a mother  in  the  spotlight  in  order  to 
appease  the  community’s  curiousity. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  inquest  will 
reveal  something  worth  its  overall  cost  to 
the  community  and  the  possible  character 
damage  to  Dombroskie. 

Only  then  will  the  rumors  end,  allowing 
Leanne  Dombroskie  to  try  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  her  life. 


The,  (oevo  Obfi  €rtudeoV  Guide: 


Spirited  prose  makes 
English  playful,  fun 


By  Jvdith  Hemming 

I have  always 
thought  of  language  as 
a sort  of  a logic  puzzle 
or  game.  Like  any 
game,  each  language 
has  a set  of  rules  and 
its  own  set  of  tricks. 

(While  this  attitude 
allowed  me  to  enjoy  grammar  classes, 
friends  worried  that  I was  developing 
masochistic  tendencies.) 

English,  considered  by  language 
scholars  to  be  one  of  the  trickiest  games 
to  play,  is  also  one  of  ti.e  most  reward- 
ing. 

Respecting  the  rules  of  the  game  does- 
n’t mean  writing  has  to  be  limp.  Far 
from  it!  Knowing  the  rules  of  grammar 
frees  writers  to  devote  all  their  creative 
forces  to  playing  with  words. 

Lewis  Carroll,  master  of  sounds,  man- 
aged to  respect  English  syntax  entirely 
in  his  immortal  poem  The  Jabbervocky: 
‘“Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves/Did 
gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe;/All  mimsy 
were  the  borogroves/And  the  mome 
raths  outgrabe.” 

James  Joyce,  formidable  novelist,  is 
the  master  of  wordplay.  He  played  the 
game  by  layering  pun  upon  pun  to  cre- 
ate new  words. 

Poet  e.e.  cummings  is  another  writer 
who  embraced  words  with  a playful  atti- 
tude. He  wrote  for  sight  and  sound  — 
“Jimmie’s  got  a goil  and  she  coitnly  can 


shimmie.”  He  also  forced  parts  of 
speech  to  take  on  new  dimensions.  In 
one  poem,  the  words  “may,”  “might,” 
“should,”  “could,”  “would,”  and  “must” 
become  subjects,  voices  who  speak. 

The  point  is,  though,  that  lively  writ- 
ing shouldn’t  be  limited  to  poets  and 
novelists.  While  spirited  prose  is  not 
appropriate  for  every  kind  of  writing, 
everyone  has  some  outlet  for  incorpo- 
rating new  perspectives  and  new  ways 
of  phrasing. 

I have  decided  to  start  a campaign  for 
more  playful  writing  for  everday  con- 
sumption and  am  trying  to  recruit  play- 
ers. It’s  fun  and  relatively  painless,  and 
there’s  no  membership  fee  to  pay. 

We  speak  creatively.  Speakers  of  any 
language  always  work  within  the  rules 
of  that  language  to  create  new  expres- 
sions. The  playful  attitude  that  lets  us 
speak  in  fresh  ways  should  extend  to 
writing,  too. 

Creative  writing  invites  the  reader’s 
eyes  to  taste  words  and  savor  them 
slowly.  Then,  the  black  characters  on 
the  page  offer  more  than  simple  content; 
they  invite  scrutiny  and  beg  rereading. 

So,  the  next  time  you  write  something, 
whether  it  is  just  a note  to  a friend,  a 
recipe,  or  a shopping  list,  let  the  words 
play  and  make  it  worth  rereading.  Have 
fun  with  your  tools.  When  is  the  last 
time  you  heard  anyone  say,  “I  read  a 
really  good  shopping  list  last  week”? 
With  a little  inspiration,  you  could  make 
it  happen. 


The  Celestine  Prophecy 

Peace  and  profit 
in  new  spirituality 

By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

James  Redfield’s 
novel,  The  Celestine 
Prophecy,  has  enjoyed 
tremendous  success 
the  world  over.  It’s 
spent  months  on  the 
best-seller  list,  weeks 
at  number  1 . 

People  everywhere  rushed  to  pick  up  a 
copy  of  the  work  of  literature  that 
promises  to  “change  lives  forever.”  On 
the  recommendation  of  a close  friend,  I 
picked  up  my  own  copy. 

The  author  uses  the  story  of  an 
American  who  travels  to  Peru  to  search 
out  a mysterious  Manuscript  as  a back- 
drop for  his  philosophical  ideas. 
Redfield  shares  some  interesting  con- 
cepts with  his  readers,  and  although 
some  are  difficult  to  believe,  the  nine 
Insights  he  describes  are  thought-pro- 
voking. 

His  writing  style  leaves  a lot  to  be 
desired,  however.  Redfield  tries  too  hard 
to  tell  the  story  as  an  adventure;  the 
result  is  simplistic,  sexist  and  often 
forced  writing. 

Style  aside,  it’s  easy  to  see  how  today’s 
stressed-out  society  could  embrace  the 
book  and  its  concepts  with  gusto. 

The  Insights  promise  a life  with  limited 
stress  and  emphasize  the  need  for  taking 
time  out  to  rejuvenate.  They  teach  the 
ability  to  see  the  beauty  in  all  things  and 
stress  the  value  of  nature.  The  Insights 
also  examine  the  nature  of  interpersonal 
relationships  and  how  they  work,  while 
teaching  an  appreciation  for  everyone’s 
gifts,  including  our  own. 

In  the  fast-paced  world  we  live  in,  tak- 
ing time  out  to  relax  and  appreciate  life 
is  important.  This  need  for  a renewed 
sense  of  spirituality  is  the  way  many 
people  are  reacting  to  the  stress  in  their 
lives.  James  Redfield  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  leaders  of  this  new  movement. 

But  the  movement  has  a darker  side. 
Selling  spirituality  has  become  a boom- 
ing business.  A sequel  to  The  Celestine 
Prophecy,  The  Tenth  Insight,  is  currently 
a best-seller. 

In  response  to  his  overwhelming  suc- 
•'ss,  RHfieD  penned  An  Experiential 
Liuide,  a coi  panion  study  guide  that 
promises  to  “help  you  intensify  and 
expand  the  exciting  knowledge  con- 
tained in  each  of  the  nine  Insights  of  The 
Celestine  Prophecy.” 

At  the  end  of  these  two  books,  readers 
can  find  information  on  how  to  subscribe 
to  a Celestine  newsletter,  or  order  a per- 
sonal moon  and  sun  sign  interpretation. 

The  business  of  selling  spirituality 
leaves  a sour  taste  in  the  mouth.  Spiritual 
quests  are  about  personal  growth  and 
happiness,  not  about  making  a buck. 

Many  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  spiritu- 
al guides  emphasize  self-awareness,  self- 
appreciation, and  the  importance  of  car- 
ing for  each  other  and  ouf  world. 
Spirituality  is  not  a toy.  If  the  motives 
these  spirituality  gurus  are  noble,  and  I 
hope  they  are,  more  power  to  them. 
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Ethics  of  paying  to  watch  brutality 


By  Jason  Romanko 

jft 

Canada  Day,  the  first  long  weekend  of  the  sum- 
mer, just  doesn’t  seem  long  enough,  after  every- 
thing is  said  and  done. 

Most  people  have  a traditional  location  for  the 
weekend,  usually  a remote  hideaway  near  water 
and  mosquitoes.  For  the  celebrations,  a few  very 
important  items  are  required  for  success. 

TT | . ■ 

By  Jason  Witzell 

It’s  bloody  and  brutal 
and  people  pay  a lot  of 
money  to  see  it  live  or  to 
have  it  beamed  directly 
into  their  home  via  the 
pay-per-view  satellite.  It’s 
called  the  Ultimate  Fighting  Championship. 

It’s  a human  cockfight.  Two  men  climb 
into  an  octagon  ring  and  beat  on  each  other. 
The  only  rules  are  no  eye-gouging  or  biting. 
In  order  to  win  a match  you  must  knock 
your  opponent  out  or  make  him  tap  out,  the 
equivalent  of  saying  ‘uncle’. 

To  date,  there  have  been  10  Ultimate 
Fighting  events,  all  of  them  in  the  United 

Trendy  gal 
in  mourning 

By  Janet 
White 

Well,  it’s  offi- 
cial. At  the  age 
of  27,  I have 
finally  become 
“an  older  per- 
sori”. 

I guess  reality  hit  me  this  year 
when  the  weather  started  to  warm 
up.  Walking  around  downtown 
Guelph,  I became  acutely  aware 
of  how  different  I looked  from 
people  a few  years  younger  than 
me.  And  not  just  a bit  different  — 

I looked  extremely  different. 

When  I was  younger  (well,  a 
few  years  ago  at  least)  I consid- 
ered myself  a trendy  kind  of  gal;  I 
would  be  into  just  about  any  new 
hair  color  or  piece  of  clothing 
around.  New  styles  and  trends 
have  always  been  a fun  escape 
from  everyday  jeans  and  T-shirts. 

But  trends  today  have  gone 
beyond  what  I can  even  fathom. 

On  the  street  I regularly  see  red, 
green  and  blue  hair  coloring, 
boldly  retro  clothing  and  piercing 
in  every  place  imaginable.  And 
not  that  it’s  a bad  thing.  In  fact, 
everyone  looks  incredibly  cool  for 
the  most  part  — it’s  just  that  I 
can’t  relate  on  any  level.  I can’t 
picture  myself  with  a navel  ring, 
let  alone  an  earring  in  my  tongue. 

My  greatest  fears  have  come 
true;  I am  no  longer  part  of  the 
“young  hip  generation.  I have 
been  banished  to  the  “slightly- 
hip”  but  “slightly-boring”  older 
generation. 

Yes,  I will  mourn  the  days  when 
the  clothes  my  friends  and  what  I 
wore  shocked  people.  I will 
mourn  the  freedom  that  came 
from  looking  just  a bit  different 
than  the  norm. 

Some  may  argue  that  each  gen- 
eration has  its  own  shocking 
styles  and  trends.  But  the  trends 
happening  right  now  have  a dis- 
tinctly different  flavor.  Some  say 
it  reflects  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  and  some  say  it  s a 90s 
version  of  punk. 

Whatever  drives  this  navel-bar- 
ing, tongue-piercing  generation  I 
cannot  say,  but  I know  that  I am  so 
far  from  being  part  of  it  I can 
barely  tell  you  what  branding 
is,  let  alone  how  it  is  done. 

So,  although  it  is  with  that 
melancholy  I accept  my  new 
“older  person”  status,  it  is  also 
with  comfort  — these  days,  jeans 
apd  T-shirts  feel  just  fine  to  me. 


States.  Some  state  senators  are  trying  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  ban  the  event  in 
their  state.  Many  people  feel  the  event 
should  be  banned  because  of  the  violence. 
My  question  is,  why?  It’s  no  worse  than  a 
boxing  match  that  goes  1 0 or  12  rounds  and 
sometimes  there  is  more  blood  drawn  in  a 
hockey  game. 

Many  boxers  have  died  in  the  ring.  The 
worst  injuries  I’ve  seen  in  an  Ultimate 
Fighting  match  was  a knockout  and  cuts 
that  required  stitches.  It  is  a bare-knuckle 
brawl,  and  it  is  not  for  everyone. 

What  most  people  don’t  know  is  that  most 
of  the  fighters  are  highly  skilled  martial 
artists  who  respect  each  other’s  fighting 
style.  After  each  match  they  shake  hands 


and  hug  each  other. 

Everyone  has  seen  the  effects  of  many 
years  of  boxing  - just  look  at  Muhammad 
Ali.  The  attention  the  media  has  given  the 
event  over  the  past  six  months  is  the  reason 
people  have  developed  an  opinion,  without 
ever  seeing  one  match. 

The  media  focuses  on  the  bloody  matches 
and  the  crowd  cheering  when  someone  is 
knocked  out.  I have  not  seen  one  story  cover 
the  amount  of  training  a fighter  does  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  Ultimate  Fighting 
Championship.  For  some,  it’s  exciting  to 
watch  two  men  hit  each  other  Until  they 
bleed.  For  myself  it  is  fascinating  to  watch 
two  men  attack  each  other  and  wonder  if 
this  is  what  it  was  like  for  the  Romans 


when  they  paid  to  watch  bare-handed  men 
fight  each  other. 

The  event  can  draw  up  to  50,000  people, 
mostly  males,  and  first  prize  for  the  fighter 
if  he  wins  every  match  is  a $50, 000- 

cheque. 

Idle  Ultimate  Fighting  Championship  may 
be  coming  to  Brantford,  if  promoters  can 
work  out  the  details.  My  guess  is,  it  would 
be  held  on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve;  that 
way  the  government  can  not  take  any  action 
that  would  prevent  it  from  happening. 

Before  you  develop  an  opinion  about  the 
Ultimate  Fighting  Championships  or  the 
fighters,  watch  one  of  the  events  from  start 
to  finish  - you  might  actually  be  surprised  to 
find  yourself  enjoying  it. 


Long  weekend  just  an  illusion 


First  food:  a popular  choice  is  thick,  juicy  steaks  with  a small  salad 
and  a baked  potato  for  garnish.  A plethora  of  snacks  is  also  required 
to  sustain  life  between  meals. 

Drink  is  the  next  thing  on  the  list;  in  some  cases  this  comes  first.  An 
abundance  of  beverages  is  obtained  to  fight  the  heat  and  put  everyone 
in  a festive  mood  for  the  weekend.  In  order  to  keep  these  beverages 
ice-cold  a huge  cooler  and  a terrific  amount  of  ice  is  a must. 

Miscellaneous  and  extravagant  items  now  come  into  the  equation. 
These  items  include  clothes,  board  games,  cards,  Frisbee,  water- 
wings,  and  a comfortable  lawnchair. 

So  it  is  Friday,  you  fight  the  traffic  all  the  way  home  and  now  it  is 


time  to  pack. 

You  back  the  Chevette  into  the  driveway  and  begin  to  pack  the  gro- 
cery store,  beer  store  and  sportsland  into  a space  of  three  feet.  After 
much  cursing  and  a few  short-lived  nervous  breakdowns,  you  are 
ready  to  aim  the  car  and  drive. 

WHAM!  A parking  lot  now  exists  where  a highway  once  was.  More 
cursing,  and  silent  prayer  for  the  guy  on  the  radio  to  quit  telling  you 
you’re  in  for  the  longest  drive  of  your  life  and  that  the  temperature 
has  just  risen  to  36C. 

The  two-hour  trip  turned  into  five,  but  that’s  all  right,  you  made  it 
with  only  a small  ulcer.  The  arrival  at  the  location  is  then  celebrated 
into  the  early  hours  as  you  and  your  friends  swap  traffic  horror  sto- 
ries and  tales  of  endless  lines  at  the  beer  store. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  go  by  like  a train  in  the  night,  a few  whistles, 
a bright  flash,  and  next  thing  you  know  it  is  Monday. 

By  now  you  have  had  three  hours  of  sleep  for  the  whole  weekend, 
and  it  is  time  to  pack  up  and  head  home  from  the  relaxing  long  week- 
end. The  only  thing  you  can  be  thankful  about  is  the  short  week  you 
face  so  you  can  really  relax  the  following  weekend. 

Don’t  you  just  love  long  weekend's. 


Canada’s  unity  and  freedom 

is  what  makes  some  people  proud 


By  Sean  S.  Finlay 

Canada’s  129th  birthday  was  celebrated  on 
July  1 and  some  people  are  thankful  their  coun- 
try stands  united  and  free. 

Kate  Buckley,  a homemaker,  said  despite  the 
government  taking  programs  and  benefits 
away  from  welfare  recipients,  she  was  proud  to 
say  that  in  Canada  people  had  freedom. 

She  said  people  of  Canada  had  the  freedom  to 
do  almost  anything  compared  to  other  coun- 
tries. An  example  she  used  was  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

Buckley  said  she  had  no  worries  if  she  want- 
ed to  stay  out  all  night  or  travel  wherever  she 
pleased  without  someone  telling  her  otherwise. 

Cliff  Cunningham,  23,  who  works  as  a dye 
maker,  said  Canada  was  the  one  place  in  the 
world  where  people  could  get  along. 

“With  all  the  different  cultures  in  Canada,  at 
least  we  can  all  get  along  in  a respectable  man- 
ner,” said  Cunningham.  “We  can  do  all  this 
without  bombing  each  other.” 

Shawn  Doddridge,  20,  a third-year  robotics 
and  animation  student  at  Conestoga,  attended 
Edgefest  at  Molson  Park  on  June  30,  a concert 
of  Canadian  bands  put  on  by  the  radio  station 
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He  said  that  he,  too,  was  proud  Canadians 

could  get  along  with  each  other. 

At  Edgefest,  32,000  people  attended  and 
Doddridge  said  he  was  glad  to  see  people  in 
large  groups,  like  at  the  concent  could  all  have 
fun  together  without  any  sort  of  violence  erupt- 
ing. 

Gerraldine  Oake,  an  employee  of  Zellers  in 
Guelph,  who  was  originally  from 

Newfoundland,  spent  her  holiday  weekend  in 
Sauble  Beach.  She  said  the  scenery,  the  clean 
beaches  and  the  friendly  people  of  Canada  was 
what  made  her  proud  to  be  a Canadian. 

Ti,/,  PhiqH isn  music  scene  was  what  made 


Brad  Bauhaus  proud  to  be  a Canadian. 
Bauhaus,  a third-year  robotics  student  at 
Conestoga,  said  he  was  pleased  that  singers 
like  Canadian  country  singer  Shania  Twain 
was  currently  doing  better  than  the  Americans. 
Twain  and  Alanis  Morresette  dominated  this 
year’s  Grammys. 

Chris  Dwyer,  25,  a part-time  human 
resources  student  at  Conestoga,  said  he  was 
proud  that  Canada  was  still  united.  He  said  if 
Quebec  separated,  it  would  not  create  a good 
lifestyle  for  Canada. 

Dwyer  said  socially  and  economically, 
Canada  would  suffer  if  in  fact  Quebec  did  sep- 
arate. 
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Convocation  honors  top  students 


Constant  learning  the  key 
to  success  in  workplace 


Bv  Judith  Hemming 

Graduates  were  told  at  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  ceremony  that 
whether  they  choose  to  continue 


their  formal  education  or  to  enter 
the  workplace,  their  education 
will  continue. 

Lenna  Bradbum,  police  chief  of 
Guelph  and  Canada’s  first  female 


municipal  police  chief,  spoke  to 
graduates  at  the  June  25  afternoon 
ceremony. 

“This  is  not  the  end  of  the  road. 
In  our  workforce  today,  education 
and  continuous  learning  are  very 
much  the  name  of  the  game,”  said 
Bradbum.  “Success  today  is  by 
constant  learning.” 

During  the  ceremony,  part  of 
Conestoga  College’s  28th  convo- 
cation, certificates  and  diplomas 
were  granted  to  graduates  from 
the  school  of  college  access  and 
preparatory  studies,  the  school-  of 
applied  arts,  the  continuing  educa- 
tion division  and  the  training  and 
development  division. 

Bradbum  received  an  honorary 
shield  for  professional  achieve- 
ment, community  development 
and  co-operation  in  education. 

Laura  Nahls,  alumni  representa- 
tive and  member  of  the  1995  print 
journalism  class,  spoke  to  the 
graduates.  She  is  now  working  as 
a freelance  journalist. 

Nahls’s  comments  echoed  those 
of  Bradbum.  She  said  finding  a 
significant  place  in  the  workforce 
is  a difficult  thing  in  a time  of 
downsizing  and  restructuring. 

A reception  followed  for  gradu- 
ates and  their  families  in  the 
school’s  main  cafeteria. 


_ Susan  Davidson,  administrative  assistant 

to  Joseph  Martin,  stands  with  her  son  Eric,  8,  and  her  husband 
Kim,  at  the  June  25  reception  for  graduates.  (Photo  by  Judith  Hemming) 


Conestoga’s  programming 
matched  to  market 


B\  Judith  Hemming 

The  perception  that  there  are  no 
jobs  for  graduates  is  inaccurate, 
says  college  president  John 
Tibbits,  reflecting  on  the  1995- 
1996  school  year,  said  media 
writers  that  offer  this  view  are 
often  reflecting  the  current 
restrictions  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism rather  than  in  the  job  market 
as  a whole. 

Tibbits  said  the  number  of  job 
opportunities  depends  on  the 
field.  “In  areas  like  robotics, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  jobs.  In  the 
trades  area  and  the  technician- 
technologist  category,  there  are 
[,  companies  that  are  looking  for 
skilled  people.” 

- One  of  the  problems  in  the  job 
! market  in  this  area,  said  Tibbits, 

I is  that  there  is  a mismatch  of  the 
skills  of  job  seekers  and  the  jobs 
| that  are  available. 

!■  Conestoga  deals  with  this  by 
; matching  programming  with  the 
! market  demands,  said  Tibbits. 

| “It’s  one  of  the  reasons 
Conestoga  College’s  placement 
rate  is  higher  than  most  colleges.” 

Conestoga  College’s  job  place- 
ment rate  for  1994-95  was  90  per 
cent  employment  and  69  per  cent 
program-related  employment. 

He  said  it  is  a tougher  market 
than  ever  for  young  graduates,  as 
jobs  now  require  more  training. 
One  problem  is  that  students  may 


be  choosing  careers  where  there 
isn’t  a high  potential  for  jobs. 

Four  years  ago,  Tibbits  said,  the 
college  received  900  applications 
to  its  ambulance  emergency  care 
program.  said,  based  on  that 
demand,  the  college  could  have 
doubled  the  size  of  the  program, 
which  would  have  made  it  cheap- 
er to  run. 

While  other  colleges  doubled 
the  size  of  their  programs  to  meet 
the  student  demand,  Conestoga 
kept  the  program  the  same  size. 
“We  didn’t  expand  it  because  we 
knew  there  were  limited  place- 
ments for  those  graduates.” 
Conestoga  continues  to  develop 
areas  with  high  marketplace 
demand,  like  the  computer  and 
environmental  fields,  as  well  as 
ensuring  the  existing  programs 
are  relevant  to  the  job  market  by 
expanding  the  skills  covered. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  a good  idea  to 
be  producing  graduates  in  areas 
where  there  is  absolutely  no 
hope.” 

Tibbits ’s  advice  to  students  is  to 
make  sure  the  program  that  they 
choose  has  some  relationship  to 
future  workplace  trends.  He  said 
employers  tell  him  they  are  look- 
ing for  people  with  good  commu- 
nication skills,  good  thinking 
skills,  basic  math  and  a good  atti-  j 
tude. 

“I  think  you  can  do  most  jobs  if 
you  have  those.” 


Long-term  planning 

a priority  for  success 


By  Janet  White 

Robert  Glegg,  guest  speaker  at 
the  June  25  evening  convocation 
ceremony,  addressed  about  425 
school  of  business  certificate  and 
diploma  graduates  and  said 
although  their  schooling  is  com- 
plete, their  education  has  only 
just  begun. 

Glegg,  owner  of  Glegg  Water 
Conditioning  Systems,  told  a 
crowd  of  about  1 ,000  that  modem 
society’s  constant  state  of  change 
makes  lifelong  learning  more 
important  than  ever. 

He  categorized  the  “keys  to 
success”  under  headings  such  as 
safety  in  the  workplace,  technical 
skills,  quality  of  work,  results, 
communication  and  teamwork, 
and  planning  and  adaptability. 

Glegg  also  emphasised  the 

Be  exceptional, 

By  Eric  Whitfield 

Graduates  of  Conestoga 
College’s  school  of  health  sci- 
ences and  community  services 
were  told  on  June  24,  what  it  takes 
to  be  exceptional. 

Jim  Estill,  president  of  EMJ 
Data  Systems  Limited,  told  gradu- 
ates, “One  of  the  greatest  plea- 
sures in  life  is  doing  things  people 
say  you  can’t  do.” 

The  James  Church  Achievement 
Award  was  given  to  a nursing  stu- 
dent. Daryl  Ibbotson,  of  Ottawa, 
won  the  award,  which  is  named  in 


importance  of  strong  leadership 
skills. 

He  said  effective  management 
skills  are  needed  to  become  a 
strong  leader.  “Leaders  communi- 
cate their  vision  and  motivate 
people  to  make  things  happen.” 
Long-term  planning  was  a 
strongpoint  on  Glegg’s  list  of  pri- 
orities for  success.  He  said  gradu- 
ates must  “create  a vision  of 
where  you  want  to  be  and  what 
you  want  to  become.” 

Glegg  finished  by  telling  gradu- 
ates to  have  fun  in  their  chosen 
career,  and  wished  them  luck. 

Jeffrey  Holtham  received  a 
standing  ovation  when  he  was 
presented  the  Governor  General’s 
AcademicMedal  for  achieving  the 
highest  academic  standing  in  the 
final  year  of  a diploma-level  pro- 
gram. 

not  ordinary 

honor  of  the  college’s  founding 
president.  The  $1,000  awardis 
given  to  the  graduate  who  best 
combines  academic  achievement, 
outstanding  community  service 
and  demonstrated  concern  for  the 
individual. 

It  was  announced  three  trees  will 
be  planted  in  the  woods  near  the 
pond  in  honor  of  three  students 
who  recently  died..  Tracy  Gillam  - 
Wright  and  Claire  Mulder,  both 
1995  early  childhood  education 
graduates,  and  Ronald  Wolf,  a 
1988  nursing  graduate,  will  be 
honored. 


AT  LAST  — Graduates  from  Conestoga’s  engineering  technology  trades  and  apprenticeship  pro- 


grams await  their  turn  at  convocation  on  June  24 


(Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


Graduates  told  to  keep  learning 


By  Scott  Nixon 

“There  has  never  been  a better 
time  to  graduate  in  Canada.” 

That  was  the  message  given  by 
guest  speaker  Tom  Jenkins  to 
School  of  Engineering 
Technology  graduates  at 
Conestoga’s  28th  annual  convoca- 
tion on  June  24. 

Jenkins,  a local  entrepreneur,  is 
the  founder  of  Open  Text 
Corporation,  a software  company 
that  has  100  million  users  world- 
wide. 

Open  Text’s  software  allows 
users  the  ability  to  rapidly  search 
and  retrieve  information  on  the 


internet.  It  also ! catalogues  web 
pages. 

Jenkins,  a holder  of  several 
patents  and  author  of  over  20 
papers,  gave  an  upbeat  and  opti- 
mistic speech  to  the  graduates, 
encouraging  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  he  called  a good  mar- 
ket in  Canada  for  entrepreneurs. 

There  are  “billions  of  dollars 
waiting  for  good  ideas,”  according 
to  Jenkins. 

The  alumni  representative  was 
Tom  Langan,  a 1995  graduate 
from  the  mechanical  engineering 
numerical  control  program. 

Langan,  like  Jenkins,  presented 
an  optimistic  speech  and  suggest- 


ed graduates  get  involved  in  their 
community  and  continue  to  learn 
everyday. 

After  graduates  received  their 
diplomas  and  certificates,  the 
Mastercraft  Award  was  presented 
to  Christopher  Guerin,  a non- 
graduating student. 

Representing  student  achieve- 
ment in  program-related  technical 
skills,  this  award  is  judged  by  a 
panel  of  program  advisors  and 
craftspeople  outside  the  college. 

Guerin  was  awarded  the  prize  for 
the  construction  and  design  of  a 
replica  18th  century  games  table. 
He  was  given  a framed  program 
shield  and  a cheque  for  $500. 
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and  congratulates  all  graduates 

Computer  grad 
gets  top  honor 


THE  BAND  PLAYS  ON  - Susan  Follows  directs  the  Ebytown  Brass  during  the  convocation  cere- 
mony June  25.  The  band  played  at  all  four  graduation  ceremonies.  (Photo  by  Judith  Hemming) 

Engineering  technology  teacher 
receives  Aubrey  Hagar  Award 


By  Paul  Tuns 

A 28-year  veteran  of  Conestoga 
has  been  recognized  as  a distin- 
guished teacher. 

Arden  Mertz,  an  instructor  in  the 
construction  engineering  technol- 
ogy program,  was  presented  the 
Aubrey  Hagar  Distinguished 
Teacher  Award  at  the  June  24  con- 
vocation ceremonies. 

A notice  to  solicit  nominations 
distributed  earlier  this  year  said 
faculty  and  the  union  created  the 
award  because  Hagar  “embodied 
the  qualities  that  create  excellence 
in  the  teaching-learning  process.” 

“This  is  an  award  given  to  facul- 
ty by  faculty,”  Jane  MacDonald 
from  human  resources  said. 

The  Hagar  Award  includes  an 
$800  professional  development 
bursary,  a framed  Guild  Shield 
and  a specially  designed  liripipe 
(graduation  shoulder  sash). 

Mertz  has  been  a developer  and 
co-ordinator  in  the  construction 


engineering  technology  program. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  pro- 
gram includes  a yearly  extended 
field  trip  to  a major  city  (New 
York  or  Montreal,  for  example) 
for  a week  “of  intense  case  studies 
in  urban  development,”  a press 

release  said. 

Also,  “Mertz  was  a pioneer  in 
developing  co-operative  group 
learning  with  application  to  the 
case-study  format.” 

Mertz  also  directs  a scholarship 
fund  with  the  assistance  of  the 
local  construction  industry. 

The  award  “recognizes  faculty 
excellence  and  dedication,”  in  var- 
ious aspects  of  teaching.  Accord- 
ing to  guidelines  circulated  among 
teachers  when  soliciting  nomi- 
nees, criteria  include  curriculum 
development,  sensitivity,  innova- 
tion and  creativity  as  a teacher, 
personal  and  professional  integri- 
ty, recognition  within  the  disci- 
pline, participation  in  the  life  of 
the  college,  and  the  enhancement 


of  the  college’s  reputation. 

Teachers  are  nominated  by  full- 
time, post-probationary  faculty 
members.  All  nominees  are  then 
considered  by  the  10-member 
selection  committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  eight 
schools  at  Conestoga  plus  the  pre- 
vious two  winners. 

The  1995  winner  was  Deb 
Stone-Zukowksi  of  early  child- 
hood education,  and  the  1994  win- 
ner was  John  Scott  from  the 
school  of  business. 

Although,  the  decision  was  made 
in  April,  and  Mertz  and  other 
nominees  were  notified,  the  pre- 
sentation was  not  made  until  con- 
vocation. 

The  award  was  created  following 
the  1986  retirement  of  Aubrey 
Hagar,  a college  administrator. 
Hagar,  a former  director  of  acade- 
mic and  college  planning  and 
director  of  strategic  planning, 
worked  for  the  college  for  17 
years. 


By  Doug  Coxson 

Jeff  Holtham,  a graduate  of  the 
computer  programmer/analyst 
program,  was  awarded  the 
Governor  General’s  Medal  at  the 
28th  convocation  at  Conestoga 
June  25. 

The  bronze  medallion,  commis- 
sioned by  Canada’s  Governor 
General,  Romeo  LeBlanc,  is 
awarded  to  the  student  who 
achieves  the  highest  academic 
standing  in  a diploma-level,  post- 
secondafy  program  at  the  partici- 
pating institution.  Along  with  the 
medal,  the  24-year-old  is  also  on 
the  President’s  Honor  List  for 
achieving  a 94.9  per  cent  academ- 
ic average  in  his  final  year. 

“It  was  very  unexpected,” 
Holtham  said  on  learning  he 
would  receive  the  award.  “I  had  a 
goal  to  be  on  the  Dean’s  List,  but 
this  really  came  out  of  left  field.” 

After  graduating  from  Waterloo 
collegiate  institute  in  1990, 
Holtham  took  a few  years  off 
school,  always  knowing  he  would 
someday  be  involved  in  the  busi- 
ness and  computer  field. 

He  entered  the  three-year  pro- 
gram at  Conestoga  in  the  fall  of 
1993  and  was  quickly  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  student,  receiv- 
ing five  awards  for  his  efforts  dur-_. 
ing  the  course.  His  awards  in- 
clude the  ASM  Professionalism 
Award  and  the  Campana  Systems 
Inc.  Clipper  Award. 

The  computer  programmer/ana- 


lyst program  emphasizes  prob- 
lem-solving skills,  using  a variety 
of  computer  languages.  The  third- 
year  systems  project,  based  on  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a 
major  business  application,  re- 
quires students  to  find  a business 
whose  problems  could  be  solved 
using  a computer  program. 

Holtham  said  he  and  his  team  of 
two  other  students  spent  about  30 
hours  a week,  on  top  of  other 
classes,  creating  a system  program 
to  aid  a computer  reseller  in  keep- 
ing track  of  sales  and  stock. 

While  studying  at  Conestoga, 
Holtham  also  worked  for  four 
months  as  a teaching  assistant  in  a 
continuing  education  class  based 
on  an  introduction  to  Windows. 
Holtham  said  he  would  consider 
teaching  on  a part-time  basis  and 
regards  his  teaching  experience  at 
Conestoga  as  very  rewarding. 

Since  finishing  his  program  at 
the  end  of  April,  Holtham  has 
been  employed  by  Campana 
Systems  Inc.  of  Waterloo,  design- 
ing and  servicing  custom  software 
for  businesses  such  as  auto  clubs. 
He  was  offered  the  position  during 
his  last  few  months  at  Conestoga. 
“I  had  a lot  less  to  worry  about 
than  a lot  of  other  people,  since  I 
already  had  a job.” 

Holtham  said  he  can  see  himself 
running  his  own  business  in  the 
future,  but  would  like  to  stay  on 
with  Campana  in  the  meantime, 
adding  he  really  enjoys  the  people 
and  the  working  environment. 


Convocation  speakers 
stress  lifelong  learning 


MONKEYING  AROUND  - Two  children  find  creative  ways  to  pass  the  time  at  the  convocation  cer- 
emony, attended  by  over  1 ,000  people,  June  25.  * ^et  white, 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

Conestoga’s  most  recent  convo- 
cation ceremonies,  held  June  24 
and  25,  were  a success,  says  Mary 
Wright,  manager  of  alumni  ser- 
vices for  the  college. 

Although  the  final  total  was  not 
available,  Wright  said  alumni  ser- 
vices sold  approximately  150  pic- 
ture frames  during  the  cere- 
monies, and  there  are  still  some 
for  sale.  Brass  frames  cost  $40 
and  wood  costs  $45. 

Wright  said  the  overall  atten- 
dance for  the  four  ceremonies 
was  good,  although  applied  arts 
was  a little  low,  possibly  because 
it  is  a smaller  school. 

The  applied  arts  graduation  was 
combined  with  the  continuing 
education  and  early  childhood 
education  programs. 

Guest  speakers  included  Caro- 
lyn Keinitz,  a 1977  health  and  sci- 
ences grad  from  the  social  ser- 
vices program;  Tom  Langan,  a 
1995  numerical  control  mechani- 
cal engineering  technician  grad; 
Laura  Nahls,  a 1995  journalism 
grad  from  applied  arts,  and  Steve 
Howse,  a 1988  marketing  grad. 

Wright  said  the  common  theme 
of  the  speeches  was  that  gradu- 
ates must  be  ready  for  lifelong 


learning,  as  they  will  most  likely 
always  be  involved  in  learning 
and  education  in  the  workplace. 

“Convocation  is  one  of  my 
favorite  events  at  the  college,” 
said  Wright.  “The  school  does  a 
really  great  job  at  graduation.” 
Other  alumni  news  included  the 
selling  of  ticket  passes  to 
Paramount  Canada’s  Wonderland 
amusement  park  during  upcom- 
ing summer  months. 

The  first  pass,  available  to 
Conestoga  grads  and  students,  is 
good  for  any  day,  and  costs  $25. 
Children’s  (ages  three  to  six)  and 
senior’s  passes  are  $16. 

The  second  pass  costs  $16  and 
is  a one-day  pass  to  be  used  only 
on  Aug.  26. 

Alumni  services  is  also  selling 
tickets  to  African  Lion  Safari, 
with  a 31  per  cent  savings  when 
purchased  through  the  college. 
The  costs  are  $12.60  for  adults, 
$10.30  for  seniors  and  youth  aged 
13  to  17  years,  and  $8  for  children 
aged  three  to  12  years. 

Also,  on  Oct.  19,  alumni  ser- 
vices is  offering  a winery  tour  in 
the  Niagara  Region  for  $40  per 
person.  The  all-day  tour  includes 
transportation  from  the  college, 
the  tours,  a buffet  lunch  and  all 
taxes  and  gratuities. 


Schneider  Haus  brings  back  Dominion  Day  of  yore 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

The  Joseph  Schneider  Haus  in  Kitchener 
celebrated  Canada  Day  with  Settlers  Days, 
June  29  - July  1. 

The  three-day  event  showed  how  early 
Canadian  settlers  lived  and  survived  in  the 
1800s. 

Museum  staff  and  volunteers  demonstrat- 
ed outdoor  cooking,  survival  gardening, 
rope  making,  spinning,  water  relays,  timber 
framing,  sheep  shearing,  blacksmithing  and 
shingle  making. 

Cathy  Blackboum,  event  co-ordinator, 
said  this  year  was  the  first  year  for  the  three- 
day  event.  The  museum  usually  holds  a 
Fleece  to- Fabric  Frolic  that  weekend. 

People  can  see  the  entire  procedure  for 
making  clothes  from  shearing  the  sheep  to 
the  finished  product.  “We  decided  that  this 
might  be  a fun  change  to  the  event,”  she 
said. 

The  house  is  usually  furnished  and  deco- 
rated for  1856,  but  for  the  holiday  weekend 
the  staff  went  back  to  1807. 

June  30  is  the  exact  day  the  Schneiders 
arrived  at  the  house  which  is  now  on  Queen 
Street  in  Kitchener,  she  said. 

Blackboum  said  she  had  expected  about 
300  people  a day  but  only  about  100  came 
each  day.  Lots  of  families,  especially 
seniors  and  children,  visited  the  museum. 
Blackboum  said  visitors  included  numerous 
American  tourists  in  town  for  family 
reunions. 

Special  demonstrations  were  sheep  shear- 
ing with  Len  Hilderly,  June  29  and  July  1. 
Conestoga  wagon  rides  were  available  June 
30  and  museum  artist-in-residence,  David 
Robertson,  showed  visitors  blacksmithing 
July  1 . 

Weekend  supervisor  Jennifer  Lawrie  said 
the  artist-in-residence  program  started  in 
1990  and  artists  stay  for  about  a year. 

The  artists  help  the  Schneider  Haus  staff 
by  putting  on  special  exhibits  for  students 
and  the  public,  in  addition  to  doing  research 
in  their  area  of  expertise. 

Kathryn  Plunket,  a teacher-interpreter 


HARD  AT  WORK  — Drew  Maxwell  (left),  a weekend  interpreter  at  the  Joseph 
Schneider  Haus,  helps  a young  visitor  make  a shingle  during  Settlers  Days,  a 
three-day  event  held  over  the  Canada  Day  weekend.  (Photo  by  Johanna  Neuteid) 
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who  was  spinning  wool,  said  the  museum 
spends  most  of  the  year  doing  tours  for 
school  children. 

Seasonal  changes  and  the  end  of  the 
school  year  affect  the  museum’s  exhibits, 
she  said.  The  focus  will  now  be  gardening 
and  the  pickling  and  preserving  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  the  modem  museum,  located  near  the 
garden,  Lawrie  had  a world  map  and  asked 
people  to  put  a pin  in  their  homeland. 

Most  people  were  from  southern  Ontario 
but  some  were  from  as  far  away  as  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  she  said. 

“We  thought  of  the  immigration  celebra- 
tion as  well  to  tie  in  with  the  fact  that  the 
multicultural  festival  is  happening  in  the 
(Victoria)  park,”  said  Blackboum. 

The  survival  challenge  was  another  activi- 
ty for  kids  and  grown-ups  to  try.  Visitors 
could  imagine  their  wagon  getting  stuck  in 
a swamp  while  travelling  in  a covered 
wagon  to  Upper  Canada. 

Participants  decide  which  10  articles  to 
keep  or  to  throw  overboard.  About  30  items 
such  as  a spinning  wheel,  stove,  trunk,  live- 
stock and  clothing  are  listed. 

Plunkett  said  some  of  the  original  furni- 
ture in  the  house  can  be  taken  apart  for 
transportation,  including  the  main-floor 
stove. 

Several  children  were  dressed  in  period 
costume  and  took  part  in  the  indoor  and  out- 
door activities. 

Karen  Rennie,  a teacher-programmer,  said 
the  kids  are  part  of  the  museums  junior 
interpreter  program. 

Rennie  said  the  program  has  run  for  about 
14  years  and  only  about  10  spots  are  avail- 
able. 

Parents  and  children  are  interviewed  for 
the  positions  as  the  parents  are  asked  for 
some  financial  support. 

The  children  are  trained  extensively  dur- 
ing Sunday  afternoon  sessions. 

The  junior  interpreters  show  young  visi- 
tors what  children  of  that  time  period  would 
do  everyday,  as  well  as  give  house  tours 
when  other  staff  are  busy,  she  said. 


Old-fashioned  festivities  free  for  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  visitors 


WHAT’S  COOKIN’?  — Christine  Mallory,  a Wilfred 
Laurier  University  student,  at  Seibert  House  in 
Kitchener.  (Photo  by  Linda  Reilly) 


By  Linda  Reilly 

Thousands  of  visitors  joined 
the  farmers  and  villagers  of 
Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  as 
they  celebrated  Canada’s 
129th  birthday. 

As  a special  gift  to  all  visi- 
tors, Doon  Heritage  Cross- 
roads offered  free  admission 
on  Canada  Day,  Monday,  July 
1. 

Doon  wanted  to  recapture 
the  spirit  of  July  1 with  a day- 
long birthday  party  that  had  all 
the  traditional  fun  and  enter- 
tainment of  1914. 

Horse-drawn  wagon  rides,  a 
quilting  demonstration,  musi- 
cal entertainment  in  the 
church,  afternoon  entertain- 
ment by  the  Grand  River  Brass 
and  a free  draw  for  a 1914- 
style  picnic  basket  were  all 
part  of  Doon’s  Canada  Day 
party. 

With  the  free  admission, 
crowds  came  in  both  the  front 
entrance  and  the  back  of  the 
village. 

More  than  1 ,500  had  passed 
through  the  front  gates  by  2 
p.m. 

An  equal  or  larger  number 
had  entered  through  the  back 
gate. 


“It  was  a family  day;  a beau- 
tiful, clear  day  with  a good 
turnout,”  said  Christine  Mall- 
ory, a student  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University. 

Mallory  said  there  was  a 
constant  flow  of  people 
through  the  Seibert  house,  the 
house  where  she  is  hostess. 

The  Siebert  house  is  a city 
house  rather  than  a country 
house.  Siebert,  the  owner,  was 
a carpenter,  not  a farmer. 

“A  lot  of  local  people  came 
today,”  she  said.  “People  that 
wouldn’t  have  come  other- 
wise.” 

Doon  Heritage  Crossroads, 
run  by  the  Region,  depicts  life 
as  it  would  have  been  in  1914 
in  Waterloo  County. 

It  was  a time  of  change  — 
electricity,  the  telephone  and 
the  automobile  were  changing 
the  lives  of  everyone. 

According  a Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads  press  release, 
patriotic  feeling  was  alive  and 
well  in  1914,  when  the  coun- 
try was  only  28  years  old. 

At  the  time,  people  looked 
forward  to  a day  of  musical 
entertainment,  a family  picnic 
and  other  leisure  time  activi- 
ties that  were  part  of  the  cele- 
brations on  Canada’s  birthday. 


TAKING  A BREAK  — A couple  rest  at  the  dry 
goods  and  grocery  store  after  Canada  Day  festivi- 
ties at  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads.  (Photo  by  Linda  Reitiy) 
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Rubber  ducks  hit  Guelph  waters  in  annual  race 


ALL  QUACKED  UP  - 3,500  ducks  were  released  in  the  Speed  River  at  Riverside 
Park  in  Guelph  for  the  sixth  Annual  Duck  Race  July  1 . (photo  by  Linda  Reiiiy) 


By  Linda  Reilly 

The  Royal  City  Rotary  Club  held  its  sixth 
annual  duck  race  at  Riverside  Park  in 
Guelph  to  celebrate  Canada  Day. 

“The  duck  race  is  one  of  the  club’s  two 
major  annual  fundraisers,”  said  past  presi- 
dent Ian  Muir.  “The  other  one  is  selling  nuts 
and  Schneiders  hams  at  Christmas.” 

About  two  months  before  the  race,  3,500 
ducks  are  put  on  sale  for  $5  each.  As  they 
are  sold  they  have  a number  attached  to 
them  and  at  4 p.m.  on  July  1,  they  are 
dropped,  by  crane,  into  the  water  at 
Riverside  Park.  The  first  duck  to  cross  the 
finish  line  is  the  winner. 

This  year  there  were  five  prizes.  The  grand 
prize  was  a $6,500  hot  tub,  compliments  of 
Westmount  Pool  and  Spa  Ltd.  or  $4,000 
cash.  The  grand  prize  was  won  by  Gary 
Lemieux. 

The  second  prize,  a $1,000  shopping 
spree,  compliments  of  Stone  Road  Mall  in 
Guelph,  was  won  by  Debbie  Ferris- 
Harding. 

The  third  prize,  a hot  air  balloon  ride  for 
two,  donated  by  Sky  Taxi  Balloon,  was  won 
by  Ed  Burgie. 

The  fourth  prize,  a Danby  air  conditioner, 
was  won  by  Earl  Ray. 


The  fifth  prize,  a double  lawnmower  gar- 
den shed,  was  won  by  Monte  Hewson. 

Around  3 p.m.,  there  was  a corporate  duck 
race.  According  to  Muir,  the  cost  of  the 
ducks  was  $100  each  and  82  Guelph  com- 
panies were  asked  to  make  the  donation. 

Each  duck  purchased  was  entered  in  the 
corporate  race  and  the  company  would  also 
receive  a duck  plaque  for  their  office. 

Winner  of  this  year’s  race  was  Hillson  and 
Company,  chartered  accountants  in  Guelph. 

“The  corporate  duck  race  is  a test  race,” 
said  Muir.  “Last  year  winds  were  so  strong 
the  ducks  went  the  wrong  way,  so  this  year 
things  had  to  be  changed.” 

Muir  also  said  the  duck  race  usually  raises 
between  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

“This  has  been  the  best  year  so  far,”  he 
said.  “We’ve  only  had  one  bad  day  so  far 
and  it  was  sunny  but  cold.” 

The  Rotary  Club  has  been  in  Guelph  for 
75  years  but  there  are  three  clubs  in  the  city. 
The  Guelph- Wellington  Rotary  Club  is  the 
second  oldest.  Now  in  its  1 1th  year,  it  was 
founded  in  1985,  according  to  George 
Loney,  vice-president  of  the  club. 

Their  club  supports  Rotary  International 
and  funds  raised  are  given  to  the  many  char- 
ities the  Rotary  Club  supports. 

The  Rotary  Club  built  the  Rotary 


Children’s  Centre,  a school  for  handicapped 
children  and  those  with  learning  and  other 
disabilities.  The  school,  located  in  Waterloo 
on  Northfield  Drive,  is  funded  entirely  by 
the  Rotary  Club.  There  is  no  government 
funding  involved. 

There  is  joint  fund-raising  with  the  other 
Guelph  clubs  and  when  the  oldest  Guelph 
club  had  its  75  th  anniversary,  they  raised 
money  and  agreed  to  provide  financial  and 


volunteer  support  for  the  Hospice 
Wellington  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Guelph- Wellington  is 
a fun  club,  according  to  Muir,  who  said  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  club  was  out  most  of 
the  day  helping  to  run  the  duck  race.  After 
the  race,  there  was  a barbecue  for  the  vol- 
unteers at  a fellow  member’s  house. 

Muir  said  the  club’s  unofficial  motto  is 
“service  through  fellowship.” 


SINGING  FOR  CANADA  DAY  - The  Bierdo  Brothers  perform  a 
une  for  the  kids  at  the  Canada  Day  celebrations  at  the  University 
}f  Waterloo  on  July  1 . (Photo  by  Johanna  Neufeld) 


Canada  Day  was  for  the  bears 


By  Eric  Whitfield 

University  of  Waterloo’s  celebra- 
tions of  Canada’s  129th  birthday 
at  Columbia  Lake  was  infested 
with  wounded  bears  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes. 

The  teddy  bear  picnic  was  one  of 
many  events  which  took  place  on 
Canada  Day  at  the  university. 

Prizes  were  given  to  people  who 
brought  teddy  bears  that  were 
judged  to  be  the  best  in  their  cate- 
gories, which  included  the  small- 
est, the  biggest,  the  most  colorful, 
the  most  closely  resembling  its 
owner,  the  best  Canada  Day  bear 
and  the  most  loved  or  worn  out. 
Judges  dressed  as  doctors  and 
nurses  mended  the  wounded  teddy 
bears  during  the  judging  process. 

If  a child  didn’t  have  a teddy 
bear  then  there  were  still  plenty  of 
events  in  which  he  or  she  could 
participate,  such  as  the  children’s 
funfest.  The  funfest  featured 
games  such  as  twister,  lawn  bowl- 


ing, ring  toss  and  sponge  toss. 

The  day  wasn’t  exclusively  for 
kids.  People  of  all  ages  were  able 
to  shop  at  over  40  craft  vendors, 
who  were  selling  items  such  as 
beach  balls  with  the  maple  leaf  on 
them,  hats,  pins,  ceramics,  T-shirts 
and  much  more. 

At  the  4 p.m.  opening  cere- 
monies many  guest  speakers 
praised  Canada.  Barry  Vrbanovic, 
a member  of  Kitchener  city  coun- 
cil, said  a country  is  its  people  and 
“we  are  celebrating  all  of  us  who 
make  up  the  country.” 

After  speeches  from  several 
prominent  Kitchener- Waterloo 
citizens,  live  entertainment  took 
over  the  stage  including  the 
Bierdo  Brothers,  who  are  chil- 
dren’s entertainers,  Jazarus,  Jamie 
Warren,  Traces  Steel  Drumb  Band 
and  Jacksoul. 

Ben  Robins,  the  event  organizer, 
said  the  involvement  of  300  stu- 
dent volunteers  proves  this  event 
is  a big  deal.  There  was  a steering 


committee  of  30  volunteers  and 
two  advisors.  The  advisors  were 
from  the  Federation  of  Students 
and  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
who  co-hosted  the  event. 

Other  activities  included  improv 
comedy  by  Theatre  on  the  Edge 
and  K-W  Little  Theatre,  a 
medieval  fighting  demonstration 
by  the  Society  for  Creative 
Anachronism,  kite  flying  and  face 
painting.  There  was  also  a chil- 
dren’s mini-Olympics,  which 
involved  a tug-o-war,  a waterslide 
and  a water  balloon  toss. 

Areas  were  set  aside  for  Habitat 
for  Humanity,  which  was  building 
a playhouse,  and  Scouts  Canada, 
which  was  collecting  food  for  the 
food  bank. 

Other  displays  included  a 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineer’s 
race  car,  which  Albert  Tseng,  head 
of  marketing  and  sponsorship, 
said  was  built  by  24  engineering 
students  and  is  to  be  entered  in 
international  competition. 


Fireworks  blast  at  university 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

In  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
Canada’s  diversity,  there  was 
something  for  everybody  this  year 
at  the  UW  Canada  Day  celebra- 
tions at  Columbia  Lake. 

The  warm,  sunny  weather  set  the 
scene  for  the  teddy  bear  picnic, 
games  and  live  entertainment 
throughout  the  day,  and  the  calm 
night  meant  the  musically- 
enhanced  fireworks  stayed  where 
they  were  supposed  to. 

This  year  was  the  second  year 
that  CHYM-FM  choreographed 
music  to  the  display.  Spectators 
were  encouraged  to  bring  their 
radios  along  to  tune  into  CHYM 
for  the  simulcast. 

Other  attractions  included  live 
entertainment  featuring  Theatre 
on  the  Edge,  an  improv  comedy 


group,  K-W  Little  Theatre  and 
other  local  talent. 

The  fireworks  started  at  10:15 
p.m.  There  was  a mixture  of  fire- 
works and  the  display  ended  with 
a booming  finale  of  gold,  pink  and 
red  about  20  minutes  later. 

Ben  Robbins,  event  co-ordinator, 
said  the  cost  was  about  $50,000 
and  required  300  volunteers. 

Gavin  FitzPatrick  from  the  DSA 
was  one  of  this  year’s  volunteers. 
FitzPatrick  said  the  fireworks  dis- 
play usually  attracts  at  least 
40,000  and  requires  a massive 
clean-up  the  night  of  the  event  and 
the  next  day.  Robbins  said  clean 
up  is  a fun  time.  “We  line  up  all 
the  volunteers  in  a long  line  and 
sweep  the  fields.” 

FitzPatrick  was  a volunteer  at  the 
fireworks  display  a few  years  ago 
but  said  he  became  more  involved 
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with  the  project  when  he  met  an 
organizer  at  a conference  in 
Edmonton. 

Robbins  said  this  is  his  first  year 
involved  with  the  fireworks,  and 
he  is  thrilled  to  be  associated  with 
such  a worthwhile  event. 

The  UW  fireworks  began  about 
12  years  ago  as  a small  event  on 
the  university’s  playing  fields.  In 
1987  the  display  was  big  enough 
to  get  the  Federation  of  Students 
involved.  “Each  year  the  event  got 
a bit  bigger  and  a bit  bigger.” 

It  takes  a large  number  of  people 
to  stage  the  event,  he  said,  includ- 
ing local  sponsors.  CHYM  FM, 
Domino’s  Pizza,  Dwyer  Printing 
and  the  City  of  Waterloo  were  a 
few  of  this  year’s  sponsors. 

Scouts  Canada  of  North 
Waterloo  collected  non-perishable 
food  items  throughout  the  day. 


BANG!  - Fireworks  flare  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  Canada 
Day  celebration  at  Columbia  Lake  in  Waterloo  July  1 . 

(Photo  by  Deborah  Everest-Hill) 
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CeMaote  Canada! 


NIGHTY  NIGHT  — Not  everyone  felt  up  to  staying  up  late  for  the 
fireworks  at  Columbia  Lake  on  July  1 . (Photo  by  Kevin  Hansen) 


RIGHT 


WRONG 


WET’N  WILD  — Children  enjoy  the  festivities  at  Riverside  Park  in  Gueiph. 

(Photo  by  Janet  White) 


ROLLING  DOWN  THE  RIVER  — A group  of  girls  celebrated  Canada  Day  by 
renting  a paddle-boat  and  exploring  Victoria  Park  lake.  (Photo  by  Bruce  Manion) 


FUN  AND  GAMES  — Stacy  Murphy,  14,  tries  the  ring  toss  at  the  Riverside 
Park  fairgrounds  in  Preston  on  Canada  Day.  (Photo  by  Ainson  Dempsey) 
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DECISION,  DECISIONS  — Aaron  Pettigrew  contemplates  what  to  buy  from  the  hot  dog  vendor  at  Victoria  Park  in  Kitchener,  Canada  Day.  (Photo  by  Bruce  Manion) 


HAT  SQUAD  — Rachelle  Wiebe,  21 , a UW  student,  tried  on  a hat  for  sale  at  the 
Merchant’s  Village  at  Columbia  Lake  on  Canada  Day.  (Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 


JAWIN’  — Volunteer  Ed  Goodwin  (left)  and  junior  interpreter 
Andrew  Milne  wait  between  Conestoga  wagon  rides  at  the 
Schneider  Haus  Settlers’  Days,  June  30.  (Photo  by  Johanna  Neufeld) 
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Wild  Strawberries  deliver 
with  strong  vocals  and  poetic  lyrics 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

Although  Roberta  Carter 
Harrison  warned  her  audience 
she  might  not  be  able  to  do  all 
her  regular  moves  because  her 
pants  were  a bit  too  tight,  the 
Wild  Strawberries’  front  woman 
didn’t  disappoint  at  a June  29 
concert  at  the  Volcano. 

With  solid,  energetic  support 
from  Ken  Harrison,  Roberta’s 
husband  and  the  other  half  of  the 
Wild  Strawberries,  on  keyboards, 
Sean  Ashby  on  guitar,  Brian 
Minato  on  bass  and  Ash  Sood  on 
drums,  the  show  was  both  power- 
ful and  poetic. 

The  crowd  was  nearly  as  ener- 
getic as  the  band,  and  Roberta’s 
interaction  was  fun  and  light- 
hearted. The  Harrison’s  are  orig- 
inally from  Cambridge,  and 
Roberta  shared  some  stories 
about  coming  home.  A brief 
problem  with  the  sound  was 
overcome  without  hurting  the 
performance. 

The  band  played  a mix  of  songs 
from  their  first  major  album  Bet 
You  Think  I'm  Lonely,  but  the 
majority  came  from  Heroine, 
their  most  recent  recording. 
Especially  strong  were 
California  and  their  current  sin- 
gle, I Don’t  Want  to  Think  About 


It. 

In  an  interview  after  the  con- 
cert, Roberta  said  the  Volcano 
concert  was  the  last  in  a two- 
week  tour.  The  band  is  based  in 
Vancouver,  and  the  Harrisons 
live  in  Toronto,  so  they  meet  in 
one  city  and  start  from  there, 
touring  for  two  or  three  weeks  at 
at  time.  Both  Roberta  and  Ken 
have  day  jobs  they  return  to  in 
Toronto.  Roberta  is  a physiother- 
apist and  works  with  geriatric 
patients. 

Roberta’s  musical  training  is 
limited,  she  said.  Growing  up, 
her  mother  insisted  she  take 
piano  lessons,  and  she  later  tried 
guitar,  with  little  success. 

“I  desperately  wanted  to  play 
guitar  and,  actually,  sing  and  pos- 
sibly write  songs,  but  I took  some 
guitar  lessons  and  I sucked.  I 
never  got  the  hang  of  it.” 

Her  own  musical  tastes  are  var- 
ied, but  she  said  she  has  a lot  of 
heroines,  including  Sinead 
O’Connor  and  her  new  friend 
Sarah  McLachlan. 

Ken  writes  all  of  the  Wild 
Strawberries’  material,  although 
Roberta  works  with  harmonies 
when  they  are  recording. 

“I  don’t  particularly  feel  com- 
pelled to  write  a song,  so  I don’t 
want  to  do  it  for  the  wrong  rea- 


sons,” she  said. 

Speaking  on  his  behalf,  Roberta 
said,  when  writing,  Ken  may  be 
struck  by  a thought  or  line  about 
his  life,  but  steers  his  songs  away 
from  himself. 

“He  doesn’t  think  that  a song 
about  his  life  would  be  that  inter- 
esting for  people,  so  he  wants  to 
talk  about  things  that  are  interest- 
ing to  people  without  talking 
about  himself.” 

He  also  likes  to  give  his  songs 
layers  of  meaning,  and  enjoys 
playing  with  language. 

“He’ll  write  a line,”  Roberta 
said,  “and  then  with  the  final 
word  in  the  line  he’ll  switch  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  previous 
words.” 

The  Wild  Strawberries  are  start- 
ing to  tour  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  just  released  I Don’t 
Want  to  Think  About  It  south  of 
the  border.  The  song  is  also  the 
lead-off  single  for  an  upcoming 
movie  soundtrack. 

As  for  new  material,  Roberta 
said  Ken  has  been  starting  to 
write,  and  a new  album  may  be 
released  as  early  as  next  year. 
She’s  not  sure  when  they’ll  be 
back  in  the  K-W  area  to  perform, 
but  said  they’re  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  putting  together  a 
small-theatre  tour. 


THE  STRAWBERRIES  JAM  - Roberta  Carter  Harrison  and  the 
Wild  Strawberries  delivered  a strong  performance  at  the  Volcano 
in  Kitchener  on  June  29.  Her  husband  Ken  Harrison,  back  left, 
writes  their  songs  and  plays  keyboards.  Brian  Minato,  back  right, 

plays  bass.  (Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 


Video  review 

Heat  heats  up  summer  video  rentals 


Movie  review 

Carried  Away  should  let  go 

By  Johanna  Neufeld 


By  Peter  Marval 

On  the  surface  Heat  is  a cops- 
and-robbers  film.  However,  strong 
character  development  and  superb 
performances  by  powerhouse 
actors  Robert  DeNiro  and  A1 
Pacino  allow  it  to  easily  transcend 
the  genre. 

The  strength  of  Heat,  written 
and  directed  by  Michael  Mann,  is 
the  exploration  of  many  of  the 
characters’  frayed  lives,  such  as 
the  problematic  marriage  of  Val 
Kilmer’s  character.  However,  at 
times,  this  approach  does  add  bulk 
to  the  three -hour  film. 

Heat  mainly  revolves  around 
Neil  McCauley  (DeNiro)  and 
Vincent  Hanna  (Pacino),  charac- 
ters at  opposite  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum. Both  men  have  been  doing 


what  they’re  doing  for  years,  and 
both  are  the  best  at  what  they  do. 

McCauley  is  a hardened  profes- 
sional criminal  who  spent  many 
years  behind  bars  and  is  deter- 
mined not  to  go  back.  McCauley’s 
protection  is  that  there  is  nothing 
in  his  life  he  can’t  walk  away  from 
in  30  seconds,  when  he  feels  the 
heat  coming.  That  philosophy  is 
put  to  the  test  when  he  meets  and 
falls  in  love  with  a bookstore 
employee. 

Hanna  is  a highly  dedicated  lieu- 
tenant with  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  whose  third 
marriage  is  rapidly  dissolving  as 
he  focuses  all  his  attention  on 
McCauley. 

One  of  the  most  mesmerizing 
parts  of  the  film  happens  midway 
through  it,  when  Hanna  approach- 


es McCauley  and  asks  him  if  he 
would  like  to  go  for  a cup  of  cof- 
fee. McCauley  says  sure,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  two  Hollywood 
veterans  share  a scene  together. 

In  the  coffee  shop  they  exchange 
talk  of  normal  life,  dreams  and 
threats.  They  are  enemies,  but  in  a 
sense  more  intimate,  more 
involved  with  each  other  than  with 
their  friends  or  lovers.  They  are 
locked  on  a collision  course  and 
both  know  it,  but  as  Hanna  says  to 
McCauley,  “I  don’t  know  how  to 
do  anything  else.”  “Neither  do  I,” 
replies  McCauley. 

Heat  ends  up  being  more  than 
just  an  action  picture,  thanks  to  its 
introspective  look  at  the  lives  of 
both  thief  and  cop  — a welcome 
change  in  that  direction. 

^ r Tir  'dr  Ty 


Carried  Away  may  seem  like  the-" 
typical  older  man  falling  in  love 
with  a younger  women  but  it  isn’t. 

Dermis  Hopper  plays  Joseph,  a 
soon-to-retire  school  teacher  in 
rural  Texas. 

Amy  Irving  is  his  longtime 
sweetheart  Rosealee,  who  teaches 
across  the  hall. 

Hopper  is  convincing  as  the 
aging  farmer.  While  caring  for  his 
ailing  mother  and  loving 
Rosealee,  his  forgotten  feelings 
and  dreams  re-surface  thanks  to  a 
precocious  student. 

Amy  Locane  plays  the  reckless 
17-year-old  Catherine  who 
mounts  more  than  just  her  horse 
and  threatens  to  destroy  the  cou- 
ples comfortable  relationship. 

Irving  gives  a good  performance 


as  the  long-suffering  friend  and 
lover  but  looks  too  young  to  be  60 
years  old. 

Jim  Harrison  wrote  the  novel 
Farmer,  on  which  the  film  is 
based,  as  well  as  Wolf  and 
Legends  of  the  Fall. 

Shot  entirely  in  Texas,  the  cold 
photography  of  this  color  film 
leaves  viewers  with  a constant 
chill. 

The  camera  concentrates  on 
black  and  white  objects  and  cloth- 
ing such  as  Joseph’s  weather- 
beaten farmhouse  and  the  stark 
landscape  which  surrounds  it. 

The  dark  shadows  and 
Rembrandt  lighting  also  make  the 
movie  look  stuck  in  the  past. 

Carried  Away  played  at  the 
Princess  Cinema  in  Waterloo, 
June  28-30. 

★ ★ ★• 


Metallica  mixes  the  old  with  the  new  in  latest  effort 


By  Kevin  Hansen 

Everyone  was  convinced  that  the  members 
of  Metallica  had  all  turned  into  soft-headed, 
mainstream  pansies. 

And  if  you  look  to  the  album  booklet  for 
insight,  you  might  believe  this  to  be  true. 
After  all,  the  booklet  is  littered  with  images 
of  the  members  of  Metallica  wearing  fancy 
fur  coats  and  puffing  imported  cigars.  Of 
course,  this  couldn’t  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Metallica’s  new  CD,  Load  is  a hard  look 
back  at  the  band’s  roots. 

While  the  band  is  obviously  heading  in  a 
new  direction,  they’re  obviously  looking 
back  as  they  do  so. 

They’ve  found  new  energy  in  releasing 
this  new  album,  five  years  after  their  last 
release. 


Right  off  the  bat,  the  throttling  guitars  of 
Ain’t  my  Bitch  set  a tone  for  the  entire 
album  with  the  subtlety  of  a 6 a.m.  jack- 
hammer on  a Monday  morning  hangover. 

The  band  hasn’t  completely  given  up  on 
mainstream  music  though. 

Until  it  Sleeps  is  a masterpiece  of  popular 
music.  So  much  so  that  it  was  probably  co- 
written with  radio  executives  to  insure  max- 
imum radio  airplay.  Soft  guitar  rifts  mixed 
with  James  Hetfield’s  softening  voice  make 
this  song  a strong  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
album. 

Hetfield  has  found  an  entirely  new  vocal 
range  in  Load.  Songs  like  Bleeding  Me, 
Until  It  Sleeps  and  Mama  Said.  In  Mama 
Said,  Metallica  seems  to  fall  back  to  metal’s 
roots  in  country  music  while  Hetfield’s  new 
found  range  keeps  them  looking  forward 
into  the  future. 


All  of  the  fans  that  Metallica  lost  with  the 
release  of  the  last  album,  which  was  widely 
seen  as  a money-grabber  album  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  band’s  metal  roots,  can 
be  happy. 

The  band’s  come  full  circle,  harder  than 
ever. 
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